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geometries, those of Lobatchevski and of Riemann, that of curved space, 
and the fourth geometry, so called, and Lie's proposition. Further, geometrical 
space and space conception, the space of vision, the space of touch, and of 
motion, change of place, solid objects and geometry, the laws of homogeneity, 
the non-Euclidean world, the four-dimensional world, geometry and 
astronomy, law and relativity, the applicability of experiment, and a ventila- 
tion of the question, " What is a point?" 

Among the articles treated in the third part are the following: the prin- 
ciple of inertia, the law of acceleration, anthropomorphic mechanics, the 
school of the thread (referring to Andrade's method which implies the use 
of a thread), relative and absolute motion, the methods of Newton, energy 
and thermo-dynamics. 

The fourth part opens with a discussion of the significance of experiment 
and generalisation, the unity of nature, the use of hypothesis, the origin of 
mathematical physics, the theories of modern physics, physics and mechani- 
calism, the present state of science, the calculus of probabilities, rouge et noir, 
the probability of causes, the theory of mistakes, etc., optics and electricity, 
Fresnel's and Maxwell's theories, the mechanical explanation of physical 
phenomena, electro-dynamics. Ampere's and Helmholtz's theories and their 
difficulties, Maxwell's theories, Rowland's experiments, and Lorentz's theory. 

The annotations by Professor Lindemann are a valuable addition com- 
prising ninety pages, almost one-third of the whole volume. 

The work is important for the student of mathematics and especially 
the philosophy of mathematics, for it summarises the life work of a prominent 
thinker along these lines. 

Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie. Von D. Dr. A. Dorner. Leipsic : 
Diirr'schen Buchhandlung. 1903. Pp. xviii, 448. 

One of the leading and most prominent theologians of Germany expounds 
in the present volume of over 400 pages the theological convictions that may 
be regarded typical of orthodox protestant theology modernised by philosophy 
and science. Our author recognises philosophy as an independent science, but 
assures himself of the ground which is taken by religious philosophy, and he 
comes to the conclusion that the object of faith presupposes something real 
and objective; it cannot be the product of mere subjective fancy, but all the 
data of our experiences point to it that we have to deal not with hallucinations 
but with experiences based on actual facts. The province of metaphysics ac- 
cording to Dorner is " to comprehend the being which constitutes the basis of 
existence of the world " and this being cannot be a simple substance, nor can 
it be a manifold, a combination of many realities of spiritual monads, but 
" it must be one substance conceived in such a way as to show that it is the 
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source of the many, the source of all life, the source of manifoldness and 
of all intelligence in the world" (pp. 25-26). Professor Dorner passes in 
review the several attempts made to satisfy this ideal of metaphysics and 
then contemplates the metaphysics of absolute being of the world of spirit 
and the relation of metaphysics to ethics and religious philosophy. 

Religion to Professor Dorner is the relation that obtains between God and 
man. He devotes much space to the phenomenology of the religious process 
in mankind and discusses first the ideals of the several religions, and then 
the absolute ideal of religion, finding the aim of the human mind centred 
in the ideal of a unity of intelligence with will. This ideal becomes manifest 
in the God-man which is characterised by an immanence of the divine spirit 
in the human spirit. Dorner rightly states (p. 117) that the Christ idea, 
the principle of the God-man, involves two sides, egoity and love, and he 
invents a new name for it, Gottmenschheit, i. e., " God-man-hood." 

In the chapters devoted to the problems of monotheism Dorner recapitu- 
lates the old and well-known proofs for the existence of God which he deems 
necessary in spite of the criticisms that there can be no absolute proof of the 
existence of God, for though the pious may be satisfied with the God-feeling, 
the demand of the intellect cannot be refused a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. He further enters into a psychological appreciation of faith and 
its psychological conditions. 

A large part of the book, pages 287 to 406, is devoted to church institutions 
and the external forms in which faith finds its actualisation, viz., sacrifices, 
sacraments, revelations, miracles, prayer, contemplation, holy objects con- 
sidered as symbols, symbolic actions, religious conviction expressed in words, 
language and writing, holy places, sacred times and the communion of the 
church. He further proves that there is no conflict between religion and 
morality, nor between religion and science, and least of all between religion 
and art. In reviewing the laws of religious life (pages 406 to 437), he views 
religion as a normative science, the laws of which are not necessary, as are 
laws of physics, but find expression in demands. Thus religion is closely 
connected with the teleology of natural laws, which is not incompatible with 
causation but forms a contrast to it. A reconciliation of the two kinds of 
causality forms the conclusion of Dorner's voluminous work. He grants that 
his views of natural law may be onesided because they require the assumption 
of divine action, but he is satisfied that divine action manifests itself in all 
stages of the spiritual development of the w6rld. 

We cannot help thinking that the theological modes of inquiry are anti- 
quated and will have to be dropped even by the religious philosopher, but 
we take an interest in Dorner's book and views on account of the thoughtful 
and earnest personality that is revealed in the arguments and conclusions of 
his work. 



